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front," in the opinion of non-Moslem critics. The conversion of the Meccans themselves constituted, during the greater part of the Prophet's career as such, his principal immediate aim. Since the worldly prosperity of the Meccans depended then, as it does to-day, on the sanctity of their city, they were evidently more likely to listen to reason if the new religion they were invited to embrace left this undisturbed. Mohammed, by the above ingenious method, succeeded in actually enhancing it. His quarrel with the Jews also is believed to have influenced him in this matter.
Be the explanation what it may, the temple, the city, and even the surrounding country were proclaimed to be of so highly sanctified a character that no unbeliever should dare thenceforward to set foot in this sacred territory. It is not the least likely that the Prophet meant to exclude Jews and Christians, but then he was very much more broad-minded than any of his successors have been. His commands, however, were construed in that way, and, strange as it may seem, no instance is on record of any one having transgressed them openly and returned to tell the tale.
This prohibition against the intrusion of unbelievers has been extended to include Medina, which acquires its special sanctity from the fact that the Prophet himself and many of his companions are buried there. Most Islamic sects set high value on a visit to this city, and the Sheia esteem one as being almost equal in merit to the pilgrimage itself.
It would be strange indeed if the exclusive character of these cities had not excited in Western Europe the liveliest curiosity concerning them. Before going further, let it be clearly understood that any one who wishes to visit them may do so, after publicly professing Islam. It would be necessary to go before a Kadhi, repeat certain formulse and submit, in most cases, to one of the minor operations of surgery. This done, and a sufficiently long apprenticeship served to convince the local Moslem feeling that the convert's professions were sincere, there would be no objection to his making the pilgrimage. A long and drivelling correspondence between himself, the Foreign Office, and the Sublime Porte,